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Eventually it was agreed that an amending Bill giving
effect to Ripon's views should be brought in as soon
as other pressing matters had been disposed of. These
pressing matters, however, only became more pressing
with time, and over a year elapsed before the Cabinet
was able to touch the question again. When at last,
in July 1873, Ripon moved the second reading of the
promised Bill in the House of Lordsl he was standing
in the shadow of his final resignation on a totally different
question.

In the interval the Government had steadily de-
clined in popularity. The internecine virulence of the
Birmingham League had given heart of grace to the
Tories, A succession of unhappy blunders like the
Collier case 8 and the Ewelme case * had dimmed the
personal prestige of the Prime Minister and damped
the ardour of his Parliamentary majority. Early in
1873 Disraeli, with a fine practical sense of his oppor-
tunity, took the field, and in March of that year the
Government were defeated on the Irish University
Bill. They forthwith resigned. Disraeli, however, was
unable to form a new Cabinet and Gladstone consented
to resume office. Ripon was at Cannes at the time,
anxiously watching at the bedside of his son, who had
suffered a severe accident. For this and other reasons
which have already been indicated, the prospect of at
last quitting office caused him no little relief. His
wishes were not yet destined to be gratified. Gladstone,

1  Hansard, vol. ccxvii, pp. 1162-5.

2  Sir Robert Collier was appointed one of the paid members of the
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and was qualified for the post
by what was virtually a fictitious appointment to a Common Law Judge-
ship.   The appointment was violently attacked, and the Government
narrowly escaped censure in both Houses of Parliament.

3  An ecclesiastical parallel to the Collier case.  Mr. Harvey, a Cambridge
man, was presented to the Rectory of Ewelme, which by Act of Parliament
was reserved for members of Convocation of Oxford.   In order to qualify
him he was incorporated as a member of Oriel and after six weeks' residence
was admitted to -membership of Convocation.    The appointment gave
rise to what Gladstone called " a Parliamentary peppering."